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Mozart's Don Giovanni. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
(Concluded from last Number.) 

We have now reached the musical Finale of 
the first act, though there is much shifting of 
scenes and characters before the last grand en- 
semble, which is the ball in the Don’s palace. 
But these only suspend, wonderfully to enhance 
the final stroke. We can only enumerate the 
delicious series of ever new and characteristic 
musical ideas preliminary to the feast: (1.) Ma- 
setto urging Zerlina to hide herself ;—how full of 
the bustle of approaching splendors is the music 
during this little hurried duet! (2.) the Don’s 
voice stimulating the peasants to the coming 
mirth with their responsive chorus; (3.) then 
his discovery of the shy bird and half reclaimal 
of her love, with his blank surprise (so perfectly 
depicted in the sudden modulation of the music) 
as he leads her off only to meet the watchful 
bridegroom: Masetto! si, Masetto! (during all 
which the light twittering phrases of accompani- 
ment make the whole atmosphere instinct with 


) joys expected); (4.) then, as the instruments 





suddenly change to a cautious, half-hushed, tip-toe 
melody, unflagging in its speed, yet in the minor 
mood, (for these have no festivity in their hearts, 
that now come,) the entrance of Donna Elvira, 
Donna Anna and Don Ottavio, in black dominos, 
and masked to the outward eye, though each be- 
trayed by a distinctive style of melody ;—(5.) then 
the sounding (from within the house) of that 
stately Minuet, a strain which every body knows 
and loves, and still as fresh as when first written, 
here introduced as a mere foretaste of itself and 
of the ball, and made the musical ground-work of 
lordly courtesy and hospitality to the salutations 
of Don Juan and Leporello, who appear above 
at the window, and invite the maskers in ;—(6.) 
the surpassing Trio, in which the three, lingering 
on the threshold, invoke Heaven’s protection to 
innocence ensnared. Can any other opera show 
such an exuberance of musical ideas in the same 
space? And it is all en passant, all incidental to 
what follows, to what now bursts instantly upon 
the view as the back scene is withdrawn, and you 
see all the crowd and splendor of the ball-room, 
and are transported by the indescribably rich 
Finale, that ever-climbing, widening crescendo 
and accumulation of all musical effects, till the 
climax is reached in a general storm and inunda- 
tion of harmony. ‘The simple, gay, continuous 
six-eight melody, to which the whole brilliant 
spectacle moves at first, is the very soul of fes- 
tivity. Suddenly there is a full chord in C, from 
the whole orchestra, with trumpets, and a stately, 
march-like strain, preluding the entrance of the 
three in masks, with the lordly welcome of the 
Amphytrion. He will have no time lost, how- 
ever, for into this one high hour he has concen- 
trated all the delights and harmonies of sense ; 
short, bright and strong be the blood-quickening 
chorus: Viva la Liberta! and now let the dance 
goon. And now are crowded into a brief but 
most capacious movement, the re-introduction of 
the minuet in a bolder key than before, to whose 
grave, deliberate measure the more elegant com- 
pany begins to move, in antique, solemn steps ; 


then presently, commingling with the minuet, | 


but not disturbing it, two other tunes, to other 
rhythms, namely, a rustic contra-dance, and a 
most rapid waltz, inspiring the heels of the pea- 
sants; the droll attémpts of Leporello to make 
Masetto dance, while his master has bespoken the 
arm and ear of the pretty bride, to win whom he 
has planned this whole array; the indignant ob- 
servation of this game by Donna Anna, with difli- 





culty moderated until due time by her com- 
panions; the piercing shriek of the music as Don 
Juan whirls Zerlina away out of the dance; the 
ery for aid ; the general rush to the door, whence 
the sounds proceed, and when it is broken in, 
the grotesque brief diversion of the Don dragging 
Leporello by the ear, and trying to fasten his own 
crime on him; the incredulous and accusing 
phrase in which the voices of the trio, now un- 
masked, confront him successively in Canon style ; 
and the outbursting of the general tempest of 
wrath upon the exposed deceiver, heightened, 
too, by the sweeping wind and hissing lightnings 
of an actual physical storm that is supposed to be 
passing without. The strength of the accusing 
chorus is splendidly terrific, and like the rush of 
a whirlwind where all the voices in vnison swiftly 
traverse up and down several times the first five 
notes of the scale. But he of the dauntless will 
and the magnetic eye with one sword awes back 
and penetrates the maddened mob, escaping with 
a loud laugh of defiance. 

Our very slight and hasty sketch has already 
grown to considerable length, and yet we have 
examined only one act of the three, into which 
“ Don Giovanni” is usually divided in the per- 
formance. One act was enough to show, (if that 
were all our object), how this opera wells up as 
from an exhaustless fountain of musical ideas, all 
of which are of the inspired, enduring quality ; 
we have listened to materials enough already for 
some twenty of the fashionable operas of our day. 
We must glance more hastily at the remainder. 

Act II opens with one of those half humorous 
half serious conversations between the Don and 
Leporello, which ever and anon relieve the story. 
The servant, stung by the ungrateful and outra- 
geous conduct of his master in the ball-room ex- 
plosion, announces his determination to quit him ; 
but they are too essential to each other, and the 
Don soon coaxes, laughs and bribes him out of 
that motion. This duct is in real Italian parlando 
style, a syllable to every note. Quick and brief, 
as it is comically expressive; for this enemy of 
woman’s peace has new business on hand; the 
unlucky night is not too far gone to try one more 
adventure. So here follows the summer warmth 
and beauty of the serenade scene under Donna 
Elvira’s window, who sits above there, pouring 
out her nightingale complainings under the stars, 
ina melody of ravishing sweetness and tender- 
ness, forming the upper part of a ferzetto,in which 
the sotto voce dialogue of the Don and his man 
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below grotesquely blends. He changes garments 
with Leporello, and lending his own voice, while 
Leporello gesticulates, in strains of feigned re- 
pentance and returning love, entices the too easily 
persuaded lady down into the arms of his counter- 
feit ; while he takes up his guitar to serenade, not 
Elvira, but Elvira’s maid, now that the field is 
clear, in that most graceful little serenading air, 
which seems so easy and so off-hand, with its light 
arpeggio accompaniment by violins alone: Deh, 
vecni alla finestra. 
our all-seducing hero seem this night to have for- 
saken him; again his business is balked. Mirth 
and melody, fun and sentiment are strangely 
mingled in this scene, and indeed in this whole 
act. 
were is climbed ; but before the fruit can be gath- 
ered, the game is interrupted by Masetto and the 


The serenade gets finished; the tree as it 


peasants armed, hot from the ball-room scene, in 
search of the splendid scoundrel. Masetto gets 
the worst of it; and here we have one of the 
world’s three or four very choicest and purest 
gems of melody, Zerlina’s exquisitely tender and 
comforting song to her poor bruised and beaten 
bridegroom: Vedrai carino; so beautifully sim- 
ple, in the homely key of C natural; so innocent- 
ly voluptuous; so full of blissful love; so like the 
balsam (un certo balsamo), of which she hints with 
fond and arch significance! And as she makes 
him place his hand upon her heart, at the words: 
Sentilo battere (feel it beat) you seem to hear its 
We can- 


not forbear inserting here the following interpre- 


glad and honest beating in the music. 


tation of this song, which we have read since our 
analysis of the opera was made. It is from the 
pen of an intelligent Russian gentleman, who has 
written in French and German an admirable Life 
of Mozart, with a critical examination of his works 
We translate from the German copy: 

“Vedrai carino is, like so many pieces of our 
When we hear it, 
we forget the text, we forget the person. There 
Something 


opera, super-dramatic music. 


is no longer any Zerlina or Masetto. 
infinite, absolute, and verily divine announces 
itself to the soul. Is it perhaps nothing but love, 
represented under one of the countless modifica- 











| tions, by which it is distinguished in each indi- 
vidual, according to the laws of his nature and the 
No; the 

soul feels rather a direct effluence of the principle 


peculiar vicissitudes of his fortune ? 


itself, from which all youth, all love, all joy, and 
| every vital reproduction flows. The genius of 
| the Spring's metamorphoses, he namely, whom 

the old theosophists called ros, who disembroiled 
Chaos, who fructified germs and married hearts, 
| this genius speaks to us in this music, as he has 
| so often spoken in the murmurings of the brooks, 


that has escaped its icy prison, in the rustling of 


the young leaves, in the melodious songs of the 

nightingale, in the balmy odors which pervade 
| the eloquent and inspiring stillness of a May night. 
Mozarr had listened to and firmly held this 
| ground-accord of this universal harmony; he 
| arranged it for a soprano voice with orchestral ac- 
| companiment, and made of it the nuptial air of a 
| young bride. Zerlina sings surrounded by the 
| shadows of the marriage night, while just about 
| to cross the threshold, at which virginity pauses, 
| with prayer and trembling expecting the confir- 
| mation of the holy title of wife. In this place the 
| Aria becomes a genuine Scena of Love, the source 
| of life and of eternal rejuvenescence for all na- 

ture ;—of Love, the Spring-time of souls and the 


But the fortunate stars of 

















most unstinted revelation of the all-goodness of 
the Creator. It is a marriage song for all that 
loves, conceived in the same spirit with the “ Ode 
to Joy” by Scnrii_er, allowing for the difference 
of tone and style between a Dithyrambic and 
an Eclogue. The theme, the image of the purest 
bliss, betrays none the less that inexplicable and 
seldom justified exaltation, which in the fairest, 
poetic hours of our existence leads us to that un- 
known good, whereof all other goods of earth are 
only shadows and foretastes. A rhythm without 
marked accent; a harmony without dissonances ; 
a modulation, which rests in the tonics and for- 
gets itself, as if held fast there by a spell; a mel- 
ody, which cannot separate itself from its ineflace- 
able motiv ; this tranquil rapture, this soft ecstacy, 
fill out the first half of the air. After the pause 
hosts of nightingales begin to sing in chorus in 
the orchestra, while the voice with exquisite mo- 
notony murmurs: Sentilo battere, toccami qua. 
Then the same words are again uttered with the 
expression of passion; the heart of the young wo- 
man beats stronger and stronger; the sighs of the 
orchestra are redoubled, and the last vocal phrase, 
which bears the impress of chaste devotion, shows 


us the wife as she sinks softly upon the bosom of 


her husband. Mozarr seems to have anticipated 
the desire of the ear, in that he lets the orchestra 
repeat the whole motiv and the enchanting final 
phrases once again. He knew that the piece 
would be found too short, as it actually is the 
pase.” 

Good night, then, to this happy couple, whom 
we leave, to trace the sequel of the comic vein 
just opened in the “Sartar”-ian exchange of per- 
sonality. between the master and the servant; but 
also at the same to receive still more distinct and 
solemn intimations (all the more significant for 
this very contrast of the comic) of the supernatu- 
ral reaction that is preparing soon to burst upon 
the head of the magnificent libertine and outlaw. 
The Sextet, which now follows, is altogether 
unique and unrivalled among concerted pieces in 
opera. The music of this Sextet covers such an 
ever-shifting variety of action, and so much of a 
scene, that one may hear it once without thinking 
of its wealth and admirable structure as music. 
Yet for every point in all this action, and for all 
shades of relation between the per. ons, as well as 
for each separate personality, there is a corres- 
pondence in the music. ‘The scene has changed 
to a bujo loco, or dark place, (the libretto says, 
a porch to Donna Anna’s palace). First appear 
the counterfeit Giovanni and Elvira, who is too 
happy to walk with him, to the end of the world 
if need be; while he, (Leporello), tired of imitat- 
ing his master’s voice, is groping about to find an 
exit. In an andante melody, in the same key, 
and of a kindred character with that by which we 
first knew her, (AA ! chi mi dice mai), she utters 
her fear of being left alone in this bujo loco. Just 
as her companion finds the door, the groping, cau- 
tious music brightens into the bold key and trum- 
pet style which always heralds Anna and Ottavio, 
who enter amid blaze of torches. Sweet is the 
consoling appeal of the tenore to his grief-stricken 
Anna, whose response, less fiery and commanding, 
but not less sublimely spiritual than her last great 
solo, even hints of death as the only solution of 
life’s riddle for her. Meanwhile the first two, 
who have lurked unnoticed, are just making good 
their exit, when Zerlina and Masetto appear, who 
thinks that now he has the briccone at his mercy ; 
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the bluster of Masetto, the surprise of Anna and 
Ottavio at the sight of the supposed Giovanni, the | 
grotesque crouching plea of the valet, the inter- 
cession of still deceived Elvira for “her husband,” 
then their recognition of her, then a new bran- 
dishing of Masetto’s club, and then the ass throw- 
ing off the lion’s skin and begging mercy, all are 
made thrice expressive by the music, which varies 
instinctively each moment, and yet ceases not to 
weave the unitary complex whole. At last all 
the six voices join in a swift and wind-like allegro, 
in which Anna’s voice takes the highest and most 
florid part, Zerlina’s the second, Elvira’s the 
third, and so on, and in which there is now and | 
then a wild olian-harp-like passage of harmony, | 
which seems the fore-feeling of the higher powers | 
which henceforth are to take part in the drama. | 

But first we have the masterpiece and model 
In it Ottavio commends his J 





of all tenor solos. 
mio tesoro to the care of these friends, and init he | 
proves himself the truest, tenderest, most devoted | 
and most religious of lovers, if Heaven has re- |} 
served it to a stronger force than his to crush the | 
mighty sinner against whom he has taken such an | 
oath of vengeance. But the opera could not rob | 
itself of the statue and its last scene and its whole | 
sublimity, to make hima hero, when it was enough 
that he should know how to love a Donna Anna. 
Passing over a duet between Leporello and | 
Zerlina rarely sung, in fact an after-thought of | 
the composer, which he is said to have added to | 
conciliate the lower taste of a Viennese manager 
or audience; and passing over (for we must be | 
brief) a truly transcendent solo for Elvira: Mi | 
tradi quell’ alma ingrata, in whose fluid,ever-mod- | 
ulating melody, her musing sad soul seems dis- | 
solved in reverie, we come to the marvellous | 
churchyard scene. Here glimmers the white 
equestrian statue of the murdered Commander in : 
the background; and here the Don and Leporello | 
seek a rendezvous after their new discomfiture, | 
to re-exchange hats and mantles, and so forth. | 
Their loud levity is suddenly hushed by a voice | 
of warning from the statue, accompanied in strange 
chords by the unearthly tones of the trombones | 
(which instruments, instead of being lavished, in | 
Verp1 fashion, upon all the strong passages, have | 
been entirely kept back till now for this super- 
natural “beginning of the end,”) mingled with 
the low reed tones. Di rider finirai, §c. (Thou 
shalt cease to laugh before dawn!) A short old- 
choral strain, in which “the voice ends, specnie- | 
like, upon the Dominant of the key (A minor), | 
struck with the major third. This is a church 
cadence ; it belongs to eternity, which knows no | 
minor, no such type of earthly unrest.” It freezes | 
to the heart of Don Giovanni, who starts dis- | 
mayed, but only for a moment; andsoon the mar- | 
ble lips break silence once more to rebuke his | 
mockery. So far it has been introductory reci- | 
tative; but now the orchestra is all life and 
melody again for the luscious music of the duet | 
in which Giovanni compells the trembling ser- 
vant at the sword’s point to salute the statue and | 
invite him to sup with him. There is no more | 
exquisite fairy-work in the whole opera than the | 
instrumentation of this scene. It were hard to | 
tell whether the impression left by it partakes | 
most of the comic, of the supernaturally terrible, | 
or of the beautiful. All these elements are gro- | 
tesquely blended in it, yet without seeming incon- 
gruity. The beauty of the music harmonizes and 
idealizes the action; it lends its singular fascina- 
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tion to the marvellous; it makes the terror doubly 
real, by expressing the vague charm which every 
terror has after all to the soul, glad (even its 
terror) of the excitement of something altogether 
strange and infinite. Mozart knew,better than 
to freeze the blood up here entirely with unearthly 
tones of horror, except during those brief utter- 
ances of the marble rider; that he reserved for 
the end of which this is but the beginning. He 
has lavished all the luxury of melodie invention 
upon the instrumentation of this duet ; the music 
in the main still gushes warm and genial and hu- 
man, and hence you feel the supernatural all the 
more inwardly and powerfully, when shudders of 
strange awe cross occasionally its placid, spark- 
ling flow. O statua gentilissima:—cheerily and 
bravely the beautiful strain sets out, in the rich 
key of E major; but as the knave shrinks back 
in terror, crying padron! mirate ! &c., the depre- 
cating expression of his voice dropping through 
the interval of a seventh, with the instruments 
accompanying in unison, is alike droll and mar- 
vellous. Still the cheerful melody goes on, in 
spite of ghosts, until the statue nods acceptance, 
when the unearthly modulation and tremolo of the 
music, falling with sudden emphasis upon Lepo- 
rello’s “ Ah-- -h! che scena! (ah! what a sight !”) 
gives the whole scene for the time the supersti- 
tious coloring of his soul. But when he comes to 
tell his master how the spectre nodded, and when 
his master repeats the strain and gesture with 
him, the fear has become subordinate to the charm 
of adventure and the music takes the gay and 
reckless tone of Giovanni. Life shall be all a 
feast, is his creed, ghosts and miracles to the con- 
trary; and festally the bright strain dies away, 
softer and softer, as they depart, to the tune of 
Andiamo via di qua (let us quit this place), to 
which the servant’s voice chimes in as second very 
heartily. 

Here the curtain usually falls, closing a second 
act, although the composer covers the homeward 
flight of the pair, fatigued and hungry with that 
night’s adventures and discomfitures, and the pre- 
paration of the supper, by a beautiful and elabo- 
rate recitative and aria of Donna Anna, addressed 
to her devoted Ottavio, whose urgent plea for the 
consummation of their union she tenderly puts 
off, as with a presentiment that her love is to 
know no earthly consummation, and that her life 
is already too much of the other world. This 
song: Non mi dir, bloomed one of the heavenliest 
and purest in the wreath of Jenny Linp. 

Act Third is the grand Finale, with its tremen- 
dous music, its apparition, its supernatural vindi- 
cation of the Law, and the splendid sinner’s 
doom. Remember, day has not dawned yet since 
that other Finale, to the first act; their supper 
that time was stormily broken off, and they have 
little rest in the meantime. But they have got 
home at last, and Gia la mensa é preparata: 
now the supper is prepared ; asmart and animated 
strain of full orchestra in the bold key of D. The 
Don has shut himself in by himself with all the 
harmonies of sense and appetite; it is the pure 
feast of egoism; there are no guests, but his own 
appetites and riotous imaginations, for whom all 
things are provided; and little thinks he of one 
guest whom he has invited! Droll Leporello, 
now all appetite, is in attendance, devouring fur- 
tive morsels of the rich dishes and uncorking the 
champagne, (a situation commonly too tempting 
to our buffo, who makes the fun excessively and 











disgustingly broad), and making broad allusions 
at the barbaro appetito of his master. There isa 
band of wind instruments, too, from whom all 
the while proceed the most enlivening appeals to 
composite enjoyment, in a succession of rare mor- 
sels of melody from well-known operas of the time, 
for which both master and man show an appreci- 
ating ear. The last of these is the famous Non 
piu andrai, from Mozarr’s own “Nozze di 
Figaro,” to which Leporello may well exclaim: 
“That I know too well.” Through all this the 
Titian-like, voluptuous quality of Mozarr comes 
It is the music of pure, unalloyed sen- 





out afresh. 
suous enjoyment; not a shadow of aught serious 
or sentimental comes over its harmony, until once 
more his better nature makes one final appeal, 
entreating him to repentance, in the person of 
poor, constant Donna Elvira, who suddenly rushes 
in and kneels at his feet. But the Don laughs at 
her simple lecture, and preaches up to her his 
bacchanalian gospel. 

Here mark a fine point in the action, a fine 
touch of poetic truth, worthy of Mozart’s genius. 
It is she, his better nature, as we have said, his 
own rejected truer self, who loves him better than 
he loves himself';—it is she, Elvira, who, as she 
leaves the stage, is the first to meet the fearful 
apparition and by her shriek give warning. That 
shriek, thrown into the music, has suddenly 
changed its smooth sparkling surface into fierce 
boiling eddies, and stirred up the whole sea of 
harmony from its profoundest depths. The mu- 
sicians on the stage have vanished. No time now 
for their toy melodies! Every chord now cleaves 
the dark veil of the supernatural, like lightnings 
in the blackest night ; the syncopated rhythm tells 
of vague and wonderful foreboding. Che gridoé 
questo? (What noise is this?) and Leporello is 





sent out to see. Wilder and heavier grows the 
music, as he returns white and speechless, and 
only able in his half-wittedness of terror to imitate 
with his feet the heavy a, fa, the approaching 
foot-fall of the man of marble, who has descended 
from his charger in the grave yard. It requires 
the master’s hardihood to open the door for him, 
and amid those solemn and terrific crashes of the 
orchestra, with which the overture commenced, 
the strange guest stalks into the middle of the 
scene. 





With hard, ponderous, marble tones, like blows, 
falling whole octaves, the statue announces himself 
as good as his word in accepting Giovanni’s invi- 
tation. The amazed unbeliever, trembling and 
yet summoning up his old pride of will, which 
never yet forsook him, would fain prove as good 
as his word, too, and orders Leporello, who has 
crawled away under the table, to get ready 
another supper. But “ not on mortal food feeds ” 
this guest from the other world; “graver con- 








cerns” have led him here; and the instruments 
are again traversing those unsettled scales, whose 
wonderful effect we noticed in the overture. 
Parla, parla, rings out the rich, fresh baritone of 
the dauntless Amphytrion, as much as to say: 
“talk on, old fellow! I listen; you are ghost, but 
lam a substance ; I believe in myself, say what 
you will.” All very brave! but listen to the 
orchestra, (as you cannot help listening), if you 
would know how nevertheless it goes with him in | 
the inner workings of his soul, in those mysterious 

depths of consciousness which hitherto he has so 

wilfully refrained from sounding. That heavy, 

muffled tread of the sub-bass in triplets, making 
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the ground quake, means more than the “ tertian 
ague ” of poor Leporello there, with head thrust 
out cautiously from under the table, and voice, 
automaton-like, moving in unison with the basso 
profondo of the orchestra. A pause is filled with 
a monotonous beat of the basses, when the crash- 
ing diminished-seventh chords begin anew, and- 
louder than before, while the spectre again opens 
its marble jaws, to tender the Don an invitation 
in its turn, which he, stout-hearted to the last, in 
spite of Leporello’s trembling, grotesque warnings, 
accepts. The statue asks his hand in pledge; he 
boldly gives it, starts as if an infinite pang and 
sense of death shot from the cold, stony hand 
through all the marrow of his bones; with an 
infinite audacity of will he refuses to repent; the 
spectre sinks through the ground ; he is a doomed 
one; the flames of hell burst in on every side, 
with visions of the damned: a chorusof spectres: 
vieni! (come!) is heard amid the infernal whirl 
and tempest of the music; he wrestles with the 
demons and drops dead, the whole phantasma- 


goria vanishing, just as the other characters of the © 


piece come in in search of the reprobate, who listen 
-to Leporello’s chattering story, dispose of their sev- 
eral destinies after the approved fashion of dra- 
matic conclusions, and wind up with chanting a 
solemn canon over the Dissoluto punito to the 
words: “ Such is the end of the evil-doer !” 

It is usual, however, to terminate the perform- 
ance with the fall of Giovanni. The parts which 
follow, although admirable as music, are plainly 
superfluous to the action, as a poetic and artistic 
whole, and must have been added by Mozart out 
of mere conformity to old dramatic usage, which 
assembles and disposes of all the surviving char- 
acters of a piece in the last scene. 

There is great room for melodramatic nonsense 
and diablerie in this judgment scene, in which the 
theatres have full license. But if the orchestra 
be complete and efficient, there is no possibility 
of travesty-ing or perverting the sublime and 
terrible intention of the music, which from the 
moment that the statue enters is enough to freeze 
one’s blood, and pre-occupies all avenues of sense 
or consciousness with supernatural and infinite sug- 
gestions. And yet does Music’s swect and faith- 
ful prophecy of reconciliation, like the “still, 
small voice” out of the inmost heart of things, 
still reach us somehow through it all! 





The reader, who has followed us through this 
review of “ Don Giovanni,” clinging always to 
the musical thread of interpretation, will find 
himself as little able as ourselves to sympathize 
with the regret so frequently expressed, that Mozart 
should have prostituted his genius in this compo- 
sition by the false marriage of so much divine 
music with an unworthy subject. We believe the 
marriage was a true one. He did not merely 
cater to a low, licentious taste, in the selection of 
this story. Never was a choice made more heartily. 
Or, if he did not himself choose the plot, yet he 
fell in most heartily, and as it were by a provi- 
dential correspondence, with the invention of 
Da Ponte ;—as heartily as he afterwards fell in 
with the terrific images of the old Latin hymn, 
when he composed his own “ Requiem,” in writ- 
ing a Requiem to order for another. In these 
two works the life and genius of Mozart found 
their highest expression. “Don Juan,” written 
in the hey-day of his genial faculties, in his hour 
and scene of greatest outward success, in the city 
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of Prague, where he was understood and loved as 
no where else, surrounded by devoted friends, 
and with an orchestra and troupe of singers wor- 
thy to be his interpreters, represented his sunny 
side, his keen sensibility to all refined delights of 
sense and soul, and his great faith in joy, in ecstasy, 
in all material and sensual harmonies. The “ Re- 
quiem” bears to “Don Juan,” as a whole, the 
same relation that the last scene of that opera 
bears to the preceding parts; it expresses the 
religious awe and mystery of his soul, his singular 
presentiment of death, his constant feeling of the 
Infinite. The opera in its last scene rises toa 
sphere of music kindred with the “ Requiem ;” 
there vibrated the same deep chords of his nature. 
It was the very subject of all others for him to 
pour the whole warm life-tide of his soul and 
music into, and thus lift up and animate a poor 
old literal fiction, that somehow strangely kept its 
hold upon the popular mind, with all its weight of 
grotesqueness, extravagance, vulgarity and tom- 
foolery, into a vivid drama of the whole impetuous, 
bewildered, punished, yet far-hoping and indom- 
itable experiment of human life. 

Here are the two elements, which seem in con- 
tradiction. Here, on the one side, is this bold, 
generous passion-life, with its innate gospel of 


joy and transport and glorious liberty: how well 


could Mozart understand it, and how eloquently 
preach it in that safe, universal dialect of Music, 
which utters only the heart-truth, and not the 
vulgar perversion of any sentiment! Here, on 
the other hand, is the stern Morality of being, 
frowning in conflict with the blind indulgence of 
the first. ‘The first is false by its excess, by losing 
Order out of sight; while Order, sacred principle, 
in its common administration between men, in its 
turn is false through its blind method of suppres- 
sion and restraint, blaspheming and ignoring the 
divine springs of passion, which it should accept 
and regulate. The music is the heavenly and 
prophetic mediator that resolves the strife. 

[fence the music of “ Don Giovanni” presents 
two sides, two parts in strongest contrast. Love, 
joy, excitement, freedom, the complete life of the 
senses, are the theme of the first part, represented 
in the keen and restless alternation of the Don's 
intrigues and pleasures ;—a downright, unmis- 
trusting, beautiful assertion of the natural man ;— 
and you have it all summed up to one text and 
climax in the first Finale, in the brief champagne 
sparkle and stormy transport of the little chorus: 
Viva la Liserta! As the burden of that part 
is Linerry, so the burden of the last part, the 
counter-text and focus, is Orper, the violated 
Law; and as the central figure here stalks in the 
supernatural statue, stony and implacable. It is 
the story of life, the one ever-repeated although 
ever-varied drama of dramas; and it is set forth 
here, both sides of it, most earnestly in this sin- 
cere and hearty music, which in its own exhaust- 
less beauty hints the reconciliation of the two 
principles, and to the last is true to the divine 
good of the senses and the passions, and to the 
presentiment of a pure and perfect state, when 
these shall be, not dreaded, not suppressed, but 
regulated, harmonized, made rhythmical and safe 
and more than ever lifesome and spontaneous by 
Law as broad and deep and divine as themselves. 

Do we defy the moral of the matter, when we 
feel a certain thrill of admiration as Don Juan 
boldly takes the statue’s hand, still strong in his 
life-creed, however he may have missed the 





heavenly method in its carrying out, and somehow 
inspired with the conviction that this judicial con- 
summation is not, after all, the end of it but that 
the soul’s capacity for joy and harmony is of that 
godlike and asbestos quality that no hells can con- 
sume it ? 


(_— > -- = 


{From Graham’s Magazine.] 
MOONRISE IN MAY. 
BY SARAH HELEN WHITMAN, 


“ Pure lilies of eternal peace 
Whose odors haunt my dreams.’’— Tennyson. 


Long lights gleam o'er the western wold 
Kindling the brown moss into gold— 

The bright day fades into the blue 

Of the far hollows, dim with dew— 

The breeze comes laden with perfume 
From many an orchard white with bloom, 
And all the mellow air is fraught ° 

With beauty beyond Fancy’s thought. 


Outspread beneath me, breathing balm 
Into the evening’s golden calm, 

Lie trellised gardens thigkly sown 

With nodding lilacs, newly blown, 
Sorders with hyacinthus plumed, 

And beds with purple pansies gloomed, 
Cold snow-drops, jonquils pale and prim, 
And flamy tulips burning dim 

In the cool twilight ’till they fold 

In sleep their oriflammes of gold. 


With many a glimmering interchange 
Of moss and flowers and terraced range, 
The pleasant garden slopes away 

Into the gloom of shadows grey, 

Where darkly green the churchyard lies 
With all its silent memories: 

Where the first violets love to blow 
About the head stones, leaning low: 
There from the golden willows swing 
The first green garlands of the spring, 
And the first blue-bird builds her nest, 
By the old belfry’s umbered crest. 


Beyond, where groups of stately trees, 
Waiting their vernal draperies, 

Stand outlined on the evening sky, 
The golden lakes of sunset lie, 

With many-colored isles of light, 
Purple and pearl and erysolite, 

And realms of cloud land floating far 
Beyond the horizon’s dusky bar, 
Now fading from the lurid bloom 

Of twilight to a silver gloom, 

As the fair moon’s ascending beam 
Melts all things to a holy dream. 


So fade the cloud-wreaths from my soul 
Beneath thy solemn, soft control, 
Enchantress of the stormy seas, 
Priestess of Night’s high mysteries! 
Thy ray can pale the north lights plume, 
And where the restless stars illume 

With their far-palpitating light 

rhe holy cloisters of the night, 

Thy presence can entrance their beams 
And lull them to diviner dreams. 


To thee belong the silent spheres 

‘Of memory,—the enchanted years 
Of the dead past,—the shrouded woes 
That sleep in sculptural repose. 


Thy solemn light doth interfuse 

The magic world wherein I muse 
With something t»o divinely fair 

For earthly hope to harbor there,— 

A faith that reconciles the will 

Life's mystic sorrow to fulfil— 

A benison of love that falls 

From the serene and silent halls 

Of night, ‘till through the lonely room 
A heavenly odor seems to bloom, 

And lilies of eternal peace 

Glow through the moonlight’s golden fleece. 





{From the London Times. ] 
Royal Italian Opera: Mario and Bosio. 


[As rumor tells us that we may now expect the great 
Manzo, the following notice from the Times of April 27, 
will be interésting; and not less so will be found the 
notice of our old favorite, Bosto, who seems destined to 
be no less a favorite abroad than she has been with us.] 


The first appearance of Mario brought another 
overflowing audience to the theatre last night. 
The opera was Bellini’s J Puritani. It was in 
Arturo that Mario made his earliest impression 
upon the English public. He was Rubini’s legiti- 
mate follower in the part. Though at first deci- 
dedly inferior to his celebrated predecessor, in 
the process of time his improvement was so re- 
markable that in the general opinion of connois- 
seurs, the Arturo of Mario in many respects 
equalled, and in some even surpassed, that of 
Rubini. How great has been Mario’s progress of 
late years need not to be told. Asan actor he 
has attained an eminence to which few tenors on 
the Italian stage have ever aspired ; while, though 
he cannot challenge comparison with Rubini as 
abravura singer, or as a master of ornament and 
firituri, he has acquired a perfection in the art 
of phrasing, a command of vocal declamation, and 
what may be justly termed a manliness of style, 
to which, with all his accomplishments, Rubini 
could hardly lay claim. These qualities, united 
toa voice which has rarely been approached in 
richness of tone, and a person singularly well 
adapted to the purposes of scenic illusion, have 
helped Mario to the position he now maintains as 
one of the most admirable dramatic singers of 
whom the history of the art makes mention. 

The reception given to Marto by the audience 
last night was such as is only accorded to a special 
favorite. The applause continued for some min- 
utes, until it was at length hushed by those anx- 
ious to hear the “ A te o cara.” The manner in 
which the first stanza of this renowned quartet 
was delivered by the great tenor, proved to the 
satisfaction of the audience, that the keen winds 
of Russia had not frozen up the springs whence 
the melody is drawn that imparts such power and 
beauty to his voice. It was sung by Mario in 
Mario’s best style; and the result was an unan- 
imous encore for the quartet, the second stanza of 
which was repeated. ‘Throughout the whole of 
the first act the singing of Mario was worthy of 
his reputation. In the duet with Henrietta, his 
delivery of the passage “ Sarai salvi, o sventurata” 
—where Arturo vows to save the Queen at the 
risk of his lite—was full of passion, while in that 
where Arturo defies his rival, Riccardo, his acting 
was as dignified and noble as his singing was 
instinct with sentiment. In the second act Arturo 
does not appear; but in the third, the beautiful 
air, “ Cerca il sonno a notte,” and the well known 
phrase, “ Vieni tra le mie braccia,” in the last duet 
with Elvira, gave two more opportunities to Mario, 
of which he took ample advantage. A slight 
abuse of the falsetto tones might have been ob- 
jected to in the air, but this was more than re- 
deemed by the exquisite feeling and refined 
expression of the whole. At the conclusion, 
Mario was recalled upon the stage, and enthusias- 
tically applauded. It is of no slight consequence 
to the Italian Opera that so great a favorite has 
come back to the entire possession of those re- 
sources to which the theatre has been indebted 
for so many of its successes. 

Mde. Bosto app:ared last season in the part 
of Elvira, and was greatly admired. The music 
which Bellini has allotted to the heroine, is ex- 
tremely well suited to this lady’s voice and means. 
While in other operas she has been readily ac- 
knowledged as a vocalist of more than common 
accomplishments, in the Puritani she almost rises 
to the highest rank. Her performance of last 
night revived the favorable impression previously 
created. Her singing was artistic and finished 
throughout ; and in the favorite polacea: “ Son 
vergin vezzosa,” she created a real furore. The 
facility with which she executed the florid pas- 
sages, was not less to be admired than the agree- 
able freshness of her voice, more particularly in 
the higher tones, which were produced, for the 
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most part, with an ease and certainty of intona- 
tion that endowed them with a special charm. 
In the popular air, “ Qui la voce,” the qualities 
we have eulogized were united to the still rarer 
one of expression ; and after the cabaletta, “ Vien, 
diletto,” which was executed with great brilliancy, 
although a little too slowly, Mde. Bosto was 
deservedly honored by a recall. An occasional 
tendency to sharpness of intonation was the only 
drawback to Mde. Bosro’s performance. This 
is worth the most arduous study to conquer, since, 
until it is eradicated, perfection is impossible. 
The Giorgio of Formes, and the Riccardo of 
Ronconli were worthy of the Puritani in the meri- 
dian of its popularity. The famous duet which 
terminates with the noisy cabaletta, “ Suoni la 
tromba,” could hardly have been better sung ; and 
it was not the less pleasant from the absence of 
that vociferation which many singers consider 
indispensable to the character of the morceau, 
but which may, nevertheless, be dispensed with to 
advantage. Mdlle. BeLiini took commendable 
pains in the small, but not unimportant part of 
Henrietta; and PoLtonrni’s Walton was, as usual, 
careful and correct. The opera was received 
with the warmest applause from beginning to end. 


——— 


Power oF Music.—Passing a house wherein 
a lady was discoursing rich music upon her Piano, 
we observed aGerman gazing intently in at the 
window, and apparently so absorbed in the music 
as to be forgetful of -time and locality. The mu- 
sic grew wilder and deeper, and the hearer be- 
came excited and _ restless, walking to and fro 
upon the walk and yet listening with all the in- 
tensity of his sense. Presently the grand and 
rolling strains subsided: into a plaintive and rich 
cadence, and when the music died away upon the 
chords, the German’s pent up heart found relief 
in a full gush of tears. He turned away, entire- 
ly unconscious of our presence, and murmuring 
in low words to himself, was soon gone in the 
darkness. We, too, turned away with a tear of 
sympathy for the foreigner, and thankfulness for 
the stranger who had so stirred the heart by her 
exquisite performance. We blessed God_ that 
there were those in the world who could so 
interpret the divinity of music as to stir the 
fountain of tears and recall the memories of the 
Past ; and our prayer is that for our helpmate and 
heart’s choice we may have such an interpreter 
to minister to our life.-—Sandusky Register. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XXVI. 


New York, May7. So we are to have the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” read by somebody or other, 
with the music of Mendelssohn, at Metropolitan Hall—at 
least so runs the announcement. Could the public once 
see this adequately performed I fear the readings would 
be but slimly attended. Few performances—and I have 
in mind Don Juan, Fidelio, Der Freyschiitz, Figaro’s 
Hochzeit, Oberon, &c.—have left such lasting impressions 
of delight on my memory as two performances of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, with Mendelssohn’s music, 
which I attended in the winter of 1850-51. And yet it 
was a translation of the play into German—but Schlegel 
was the translator. Two things I learned at those repre- 
sentations: first, that I had never conceived to the full 
extent the marvellous beauty and delicacy of the fairy 
portion of the play, and the extreme comicality of the 
farcical portions; secondly, that though I had heard the 
music performed at concerts by one of the finest orches- 
tras in Europe, I had never fully appreciated before its 
wonderful adaptation to the text which it is intended to, 
and does really illustrate. ‘“ There is no nse in talking.’’ 
Not only is the Dream asa drama one of the most ex- 
quisite ever written, but as a mere fairy spectacle, it sur- 
passes all that I ever saw on the boards of Theatre 
or the Museum, as much as Shakspeare surpasses 
Mr. Poet Dash, or Mendelssohn, Mr. Composer Blank, 
and I never see an announcement of the last new fairy 
spectacle, with its gaud and tinsel without a sigh, that so 
much expense should be thrown away upon trash. The 
machinery of the play proved to be very simple as it was 
performed on those occasions referred to. The drama 











was divided into three acts. The first, of two scenes, 
the room in the Palace, and the forest. The second, 
third and fourth acts, all are played without a change of 
scenery. The introduction to the second act (in which 
the fairies first make their appearance) is the famous 
scherzo, and would any one hear this as it should be 
heard, let: him hear it from an adequate orchestra, in 
front of the drop curtain! “At the end of Shakspeare’s 
second act, we have the notturno while Titania sleeps; 
between the third and fourth acts, another symphony 
from the orchestra, but the drop does not fall until the 
close of the fourth act. Now simple as the scenery is, 
and beautiful and attractive as it might be made, what is 
there to prevent the Midsummer Night’s Dream from 
being produced in our cities, with a decent orchestra? 
Nick Bottom, Puck, and Titania, decently played, to say 
nothing of the music, ought to fill a house. 


May 11. I have been looking over and pondering upon, 
for the half dozenth time, the list of classic compositions 
which, according to Dwight’s Journal, the provincials of 
Boston have heard in public during the past winter. 
Such a list for a city, which with its “surroundings” 
can count hardly a quarter of a million of inhabitants— 
it is astonishing! I doubt if Berlin itself, now the head- 
quarters of classic music in Germany, can show a list 
much beyond this. There are points of difference to be 
considered however; the American city has no estaeb- 
lished opera, and has had but two orchestras—the Ger- 
man capital has one of the finest operas in Europe, and 
two or three other theatres in which operas are given, 
and, besides the great orchestra, some half a dozen 
smaller ones, varying in size from thirty down to half 
that number of instruments—all of which play, more or 
less frequently, symphonic music. The American city 
affords audiences of from two to three thousand, to the 
yermanians—the German city as many hundreds to 
Liebig’s Concerts. The Music Hall is filled at the Con- 
certs of the Musical Fund, and so is the Music Room of the 
Royal Theatre at those of the Royal Orchestra—the 
former holds some 3000, the latter perhaps 1800 auditors. 
In chamber music Boston is behind. She has one Quin- 
tette Club. Berlin has half a dozen similar clubs. In 
Oratorio music the reverse is truae—Boston is superior in 
the number of concerts, and in the number of auditors. 
On the whole as an American I am proud that the musi- 
cal annals of an American city can show such a cata- 
logue as that in the Journal. Of course London with its 
two and a half millions of people “ within the bills of 
mortality,” with its enormous wealth, and its musical 
cultivation of centuries puts all other cities in the shade 
in the enormous amount of music publicly performed—I 
may add also in the expense attending it. But excepting 
London and Berlin, I doubt—after a careful perusal of 
the English and German periodicals—political, literary 
and musical during the past winter—whether any city 
on earth’s surface ean show such a set of the winter’s 
programmes as the City of Notions—and mighty good 
notions some of them are. 
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Musical Festivals. 


We have taken occasion both in the editorial 
and other columns of our last volume, to speak a 
word in favor of what seems to us the only prac- 
tical mode of cultivating the musical taste of those 
who reside out of large cities to something higher 
and nobler than the simple psalm-tune, glee or 
anthem. We need not repeat our conviction 
that no people possesses more natural taste and 
talent for music than our own. The article of a 
correspondent upon “ American Voices,” which 
we published some months since, has met with 
general approval, and the reports constantly 
reaching us from abroad of the success of some of 
our citizens in developing thei vocal powers, 
confirms the impression that no climate furnishes 





better vocal organs than the clear, bracing Ame- 
rican atmosphere. Time was, when this point 
needed argument—it is a mark of progress that 
it is no longer necessary. 

We take it for granted then that our American 
people have the talent, the natural taste, the vocal 
powers necessary to place them in the front rank 
of musical nations, but they do not yet hold that 
position. What can be done towards its attain- 
ment ? 

In this article we shall indicate but one of the 
many methods which might be adopted, but which 
we are convinced is perfectly practicable, and 
which has accomplished marvels in Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium and England. Throughout 
our Eastern and Middle States there is an inter- 
val of a few weeks toward the close of summer, 
in which our people have a period of comparative 
leisure, and which has been chosen in this and 
other cities for musical gatherings and conventions. 
These conventions have, however, hitherto been 
almost wholly confined to the A B C of the art; 
nor could it well be otherwise, since most of the 
members of these conventions have come to them 
for the purpose of conferring upon, and learning 
the best modes of teaching, and have made no 
previous preparation for taking any part in the 
study of works of the higher class. 

Now, no one ean by any possibility attain to 
the high artistic culture necessary to the full en- 
joyment of the lofty language of music without 
the opportunity of studying—of hearing, at least 
—some one great masterpiece of the Art. And 
this he must know from an adequate performance 
of it by a properly cultivated chorus, by fair solo 
singers, and an orchestra. And this it is, which 
we would have every real lover of music enjoy an 
opportunity of doing. There is no difficulty in 
finding an orchestra whenever it will pay ; nor do 
we imagine there would be any difficulty in ob- 
taining the assistance of our best vocalists in a 
performance at which the excellence of the choral 
parts would make it a pleasure to assist. But 
herein lies the difficulty. We have never had a 
convention chorus of which one of two things has 
not been true: either the whole practice has been 
devoted to perfecting the performance of a few 
detached pieces, or the attempt to perform an 
entire work has partially failed from the want of 
adequate time for rehearsal. We would urge in 
the strongest terms possible, a change in this 
respect. We would have the choral parts so well 
performed as to make it possible to secure the 
assistance of competent solo singers and instru- 
mental performers, so that our conventions may 
be truly Musical Festivals, at which each one who 
takes a part can have the opportunity of learning 
to appreciate the magnificent power, beauty and 
lofty thought of the composer, of whatever great 
work should be undertaken. 

Ilow can this be done? It seems to us a sim- 
ple matter. Some three months hence our annual 
musical gatherings will take place. Under whose 
auspices, with what arrangements, we as yet know 
not. Let, however, those who are to direct the 
matter decide at once upon some work, which 
can be obtained in this country, Elijah, the Mes- 
siah, Samson, (for all these can now be bought 
at a small price,) and give notice that this will be 
the grand study of the ten days’ gathering. Let 
those, in our country towns, who wish to take part 
in the meeting supply themselves with the work, 
and in the family circle, the choir-meeting, and 





















































the social gathering, make themselves familiar 
with the choral parts. 
the convention with the lesson learned, and a few 
general rehearsals will make all smooth, and to 
move like clock-work—and thus our friends in 
the country may enjoy those higher musical 


They will then come to 


pleasures, which now they know of only from the 
descriptions of others. 


= 


The Opera. 

Since our last, the Sontag troupe has given us 
Don Pasquale for the second time, with even more 
spirit and completeness than on the first represen- 
tation. 
as before, carried out with the utmost perfection 
of look, of gesture and expression to the very 
lift; nor was the execution of the music of the 
part less entirely charming and satisfactory. The 
other characters were presented with unusually 
good effect, and the performance was one of the 
Pozzolini gave the Serenade 


The bewitching Norina was as fascinating 


best of the season. 
remarkably well, judiciously curtailing its pro- 
portions in the encore which the audience insisted 
upon—taking no refusal. 

Then we have twice had Don Giovanni, and 
this has been the least successful in its presen- 
tation, of any of the operas that the Sontag 
troupe has given us. We would make every 
allowance for the necessary imperfections of a 
first performance, as we learn that more than 
one of the singers appeared for the first time, 
And, that a first attempt to pre- 
sent this greatest of operas should be, in some 


in this opera. 


points, unsuccessful, is not more than we may 
Still we cannot but look back 
on these two performances as having given high 


reasonably expect. 
enjoyment and satisfaction. SonTaG gave the 
music of Zerlina with great beauty—very simply, 
as it should.be—but with rare perfection of ex- 
pression, and was on both evenings, in excellent 
voice. The dress of the Zerlina is not so becom- 


ing to her as that of some other characters, and 


we cannot help recalling the perfect adaptation of 


the whole style of Bos1o both musical, dramatic, 
and personal, to the requirements of this part. 
Signora Borghese as Donna Anna, was not very 
pleasing. Her voice is hard and thin, and fre- 
quently of false intonation, though of considerable 
power. She acted the part with considerable 
effect, but rather making points than giving a com- 
plete representation of he whole. Signora Costini 
was the Donna Elvira, perhaps the best whom we 
have heard. She has a pretty face and graceful 
figure; with a voice of good quality and power. 
Both these ladies showed a considerable improve- 
ment on the second performance which was in 
every respect, superior to the first, especially in 
orchestra, which, on the first 
evening, appeared to halt somewhat, but, on the 
second were entirely satisfactory. Badiali_sur- 
prised us with the excellence of his Don Giovanni ; 
though it may be a little heavy, still his concep- 
tion of the character is refined and correct and 
his delivery of the music all that could be wished 
save perhaps, the champagne song, which had 
hardly the unbridled freedom and life that one 
expects. But the many-sided veteran BADIALI, is 
great also as Don Giovanni. What does he not 
do well? Rocco’s Leporello was exceedingly 
well done ; perhaps a little grotesque at times, 
and different from other Leporellos whom we have 
heard ; but always prompt, correct, and effective 


the choruses and 




















throughout the opera. Pozzolini sang Jl mio 
tesoro very well on both nights, and in other por- 
tions of his rdle, manifested a great improvement 
in the second representation. 

The bawling of the prompter, was, on both 
He cried aloud and spared 


nights, intolerable. 
not any one of the singers or audience, for there 
was no one who did not hear every word of the 
opera, from beginning to the end, from the mouth 
of this odious functionary. 


prompting be necessary ? 


Can this incessant 
But with all faults, no 
opera has been so enthusiastically received, or 
Its 


glorious perfections cannot be clouded or obscured 


given such delight as the Don Giovanni. 


by any ordinary deficiencies in the performance, 
and we must thank Madame Sontag, in the name 
of many, for the pleasure enjoyed in the perform- 
ances of Don Giovanni. 


— > 


Our Correspondence from Germany. 
Lerrsic, April 28, 1853. 

Mr. Dwicut:—Dear Sir —I find myself again in 
this city, after having spent several days in Pesth, 
Vienna, Prague, and Dresden. Dreyschock-gave his 
last concert in Pesth on Thursday evening, at the 
theatre, on which occasion he played the well known 
Concerto by C. M. von Weber. The newspapers of 
this morning give a short notice of the concert, state 
that the house was very full, and that the pianist 
retired amidst the greatest enthusiasm—far surpass- 
ing that ever accorded to any other pianist, at least in 
that city. 

At Vienna I found music in a very quiet state,— 
the principal attractions being Aldridge, the American 
tragedian, (called the “ African Roscius,”) black as 
the ace of spades—and Milanollo, the celebrated 
female violinist. Aldridge was performing a round 
of Shakspeare’s characters with considerable success, 
and the papers of that city ranked him in the first 
class of tragic actors. 
while the others are given in German. 

I received an invitation to hear Milanollo, and I 


He plays his parts in English, 


must confess that her performance on the violin was 
astonishing. Her execution is wonderful, and her 
taste, so far as regards feeling and expression, is very 
superior,—but the compositions she selects are far 
from classical. She plays mostly light and_ brilliant 
pieces, which of course please the people generally, 
particularly those not practical musicians, and who 
do not possess cultivated ears; and perhaps it is to 
this style of pieces that she is indebted for her great 
popularity. Her tone is round, strong, and full, and 
she plays very even and clear; whatever she under- 
takes is performed in a masterly manner, that gives 
evidence of severe practice. She draws crowded 
houses, and Ihave been told that she has already 
fiddled quite a fortune, which no one will deny is 
fiddling to some purpose. She is about twenty-five 
years of age, not particularly beautiful, but intelli- 
gent—like all musicians—modest and retiring in her 
manners, &e., &e. .. While in Vienna I 
attended an opera, written by a modern composer, 
whose name I have forgotten, and was much pleased 
The 
The Emperor 


with the performance, but not with the music. 
orchestra, however, was very fine. 
and other distinguished characters were scattered 
among the first circles and private boxes. 

In Dresden I went to an evening musical party, at 
the residence of Professor Wieck, father of the well- 
known pianists, Clara Schumann and Marie Wieck. 
Among other musical entertainmonts of the evening 
Marie favored us with some select compositions from 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Schulhoff, and 
others. She had just returned from Berlin, where 
she played with great success for several weeks. 
She possesses extraordinary talent; reads the most 
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difficult compositions at sight, and transposes them 
into any desired key, with perfect ease and facility. 
Her touch is strong and distinct, and at the same 
time very elastic. She plays with much grace and 
expression, and with sureness and correctness ; her 
great forge is in classical music, which she plays most 
beautifully. She also played several pieces arranged 
for four hands, assisted by a younger sister, who is 
also quite a lionne. Mr. Heller, the composer, was 
also present. During the evening we were much 
entertained by Prof. Wieck, who was full of his jokes 
and funny stories. On the whole, we had a very 
pleasant time, and heard as good music as can be 
heard anywhere. I only wish that I knew of an 
American lady who is capable of performing the 
music of our most classical and distinguished com- 
posers in the same style I heard it performed in the 
house of Prof, Wieck, by his truly talented daughters 

I arrived in Leipsic on the 25th inst, and found the 
city in perfect confusion, crowded with merchants 
from all parts of the world, whoare present to attend 
the great annual Fair. The Book and Masic Fair 
takes place this week, and there are few book or 
music publishers in Germany who are not here. 
Littolf, the pianist and composer, who is now a music 
dealer, is also here. I had the pleasure of meeting 
him at the house of Concert-Meister Raymond Drey- 
schock, where I heard him just run over the “old 
familiar chest,” but did not hearhim enough to enable 
me to form any opinion of his playing. He was 
much surprised, as well as pleased, to learn that his 
great concerto had been performed in Boston. I took 
the liberty of informing him that Boston was getting 
to be one of the most musical cities in the world, 
which opened his eyes with astonishment. 

I also met Mr. William Mason, the American 
pianist, of Boston. He has now gone to Weimar, 
where he intends to remain several months, in com- 
pany with the great Liszt. 

Papita, the Spanish dancer, is creating quite an ex- 
citement in Leipsic. I saw her last evening, and I 
must confess that I never saw any one jump so high 
before,—more than that I was unable to appreciate, 
except her beauty, which is decidedly above par. 

I remain sincerely yours, 
Natuan Ricuarpson. 


—_> 


Frankxrort-Am-Matrn, April 25, 1853. 

An opportunity of seeing a few numbers of your 
interesting paper afforded me by my friend H. 
reminded me of my promise to drop you a line now 
and then. This city is not one of the most musical 
in Germany, but as I did not arrive here until the 
musical season was nearly over, it will not make 
so much difference with me, as I do not intend to 
remain here but afew months. The two principal 
musical associations in Frankfort are the Museum 
and the Philharmonic Society. The former em- 
braced originally in the plan of its organization, not 
only musical performances, but also lectures, reci- 
tations, and other literary exercises. The latter, 
however, have been almost entirely given up. At 
the last concert, between the parts an essay on 
Shakspeare’s play of Coriolanus, illustrated by 
extracts was given. The society also presented 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven without the 
vocal parts. I took particular pains to tell some 
of my German friends that in Boston this Sym- 
phony had lately been brought out entire. 

The Philharmonic Society is composed almost 
entirely of amateurs. Nothing new has been 
given by this association since I have been here. 

Thg Cecilian Verein, an association of ladies and 
gentlemen, at their last concert performed the 
Oratorio of David by Kieinz. This composer has 
produced several others oratorios. He was a cele- 
brated teacher of harmony. His Oratorio of David 
is founded on a different set of incidents from the 
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oratorio of the same name by Neukomm. It turns 
on the battles between David and Absalom and the 
death of the latter. This piece has nothing very 
marked in its musical character; it lacks the bril- 
liant instrumentation of the modern oratorio writers 
without having much of the originality and force 
of Handel and the older composers. ‘The Cecilian 
Verein is the principal vocal society in Frankfort 
and numbers about one hundred members. The 
performance of the oratorio (as far as the choruses 
were concerned) was almost unexceptionable. 
These three associations, are conducted by Herr 
Messer, a very accomplished musician and director. 
Judging from what I saw at a rehearsal, he would 
be considered in America, rather severe in his 
manner of drilling the chorus and the orchestra— 
but the ability and thorough knowledge of his 
business which he shows in many different ways, 
would inspire great confidence in those who are 
under his direction. 

The orchestra connected with the theatre, at a 
concert for their benefit, recently given, brought 
out in the first part a hunting symphony by F. 
Kettl, Director of the Prague Conservatory. The 
subject is a hacknied one and I am convinced that 
it will require more talent than this composer 
possesses to spiritualize a subject so inappropriate 
(as it seems to me) for a symphony. It is hardly 
necessary to give you an outline of the “incident!” 
it was the old routine of the departure, the hunt, 
the return, &c. In the finale, the composer, by a 
grand flourish on the trombones deliberately changed 
the time and introduced .a movement in polka 
time: this was certainly a new feature to me in 
symphony movements, and it had almost a ludicrous 
effect. Inthe second part was presented a new 
concert-stiick by Niels W. Gade for four solo 
voices with orchestra and piano forte. This Spring 
fantasie is bright and sparkling with beautiful 
thoughts and it has a freshness and naturalness 
about it which is truly charming. Judging from 
some criticisms in the English papers, it seems as 
if there wae some effort to write down the com- 
poser. But from what I saw and heard of musical 
criticisms in London I suspect there may be some 
obstinacy in the matter. 

The opera company at the Frankfort theatre is 
a very respectable one. However, the different 
members of the company from the chorus singers 
to the prima donna have a chronic tendency to 
sing out of tune. The primo basso has it badly. 
I have lately “sat through” the Tannhiiuser by 
Wagner. This being my first experience in the 
“broken crockery school” of your Leipsic Cor- 
respondent, I must hear it again before I can make 
up my mind about it. My present impression is 
that I should like the piece much better without 
the music than with it. Herr Andre, the German 
tenor, has just commenced an engagement here. I 
have seen him once in the Prophéte. He hardly 
comes up to my expectations, but is certainly a 
fine artist. He has since appeared in “ Martha.” 
The popular taste, even in Germany does not en- 
tirely reject taking melodies” like those in ‘* Mar- 
tha,” for I should that Von Flotow was played 
more by the bands and whistled more by the boys 
than almost any other opera writer. G. W. P. 
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Music oN tHE Common. We observe that an 
order has at last passed the Common Council 
providing that there shall be music on the Common 
on two evenings a week during the months of June, 
July and August. The announcement will give 
great satisfaction to those of our readers who reside 
in the city ; and, if the music is such as it should 
be, such as the present advanced state of the pub- 
lic taste demands and requires, it will be the means 
of attracting to the city not a few of the suburban 
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inhabitants. But the music must be good ; and not 
such as we had ten years ago, which was nothing 
but marches and quicksteps, and those not of the 
best. The opportunity must not be lost of giving 
the people an opportunity of hearing the very best 
music that can be given, in this way. 





Musical Intelligence. 


Local. 

Mr. Cart GARTNER, (known as an effective orchestra 
player with the Germanians) gave, on Wednesday, the 
first of a contemplated series of Afternoon Rehearsals at 
the Music Hall. 

His orchestra is composed of some twenty-four mem- 
bers, selected from our resident musicians, and the 
orchestra of the opera, and played some selections of 
popular music in a manner which gave promise of better 
things. Mr. Giirtner is by no means our beau ideal of a 
conductor : his gestures and attitudes being outré and 
extravagant to the last degree. The quiet composure of 
Bergmann or Eckert, is more agreeable to an audience, 
and more effective with the orchestra. The audience was 
small, but will no doubt increase at future performances, 





Mr. Keyser’s Concert. We regret to state that in 
consequence of Mr. Keyser’s indisposition, his Concert 
announced for Saturday evening, will be postponed for 
one week. But whenever it comes off, the veteran, we 


are very sure, will not be forgotten by his numerous - 


friends. 

On Monday last the members of the Dorchester Sing- 
ing Society presented to their leader, Mr. Cus. ANSoRGE, 
a handsome gold watch. Appropriate speeches were 
made and several choruses were sung. This Society 
started last October with seven members, and consists 
now of fifty-seven singers and about thirty honorary 
members. 

Miscellaneous. 

More Operatic Roppery.—It seems that Mario and 
Grisi have contracted with Mr. Hackett to visit this 
country in the autumn.—The engagement is for the 
cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. ‘The performances are to be three in each 
week—probably two operas and one concert. It is stated 
that the two together are to receive $2,500 for every 
night of their performance, and it will take over $1,000 
more for additional force; and the contractor will want 
to make another $1,000, so that from $3 to $5 a ticket 
must be charged. We enter our protest in time, to this 
extortion. Itis time the American public should stop 
the ridiculous system which originated with the Lind 
mania under Barnum.—Newark Mercury. 


Let Mr. Hackett take a timely warning from the fate 
of Mr. Le Grand Smith. The remedy for this extortion 
must be found in having larger theatres, large enough 
to hold audiences which shall be paying audiences at 
moderate prices; and singers must be paid like other 
people. The European standard is not for us, and not to 
be followed by those who come among us, and we believe 
that the time has arrived for a thorough change to be 
brought about in this matter. 

PortTLAND.—The Portland Transcript announces that 
SontaG will not visit that city, as expected, and con- 
soles itself thus :— 

“ And so we have to add the name of Sontag to the 
list of delinquent songstresses.—Lind, Alboni, and Son- 
tag—a melodious trio of promise breakers. Well, if the 
great singers give Portland the go by, we have the con- 
solation of knowing that we have singers of our own, 
whose notes are everywhere at premium. If they can 
live without us, we can without them.” 


“ A new Musical Society, called the “ Sangerbund,” 


composed entirely of Germans, has been establishe | at 
Alexandria, Va. Mr. Rasche is Director ; Mr. Pfluger, 
President ; Mr. Fuch«1, Secretary; Mr. Shierstein, 
Trev-wer. 





The “ Prophéte” was given at St. Petersburg, for the 
first time, on the 5th of March. The whole of the court 
was present. Mario and Viardot Garcia exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, and made the representation pass 
on in the most brilliant manner. The skating seene was 
very remarkable. It would have been thought, in this 
land of ice, it would have been managed to perfection; 
not so, scarcely any of the corps de ballet being able to 
keep upon their legs, and tumbling about in the most 
ridiculous confusion. 





London. 


The sixth concert of the Harmonic Union took place 
last night at Exeter Hall, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Benedict. The following programme was performed :— 

PART I. 
Cantata—“ Leonora”’.... ++ee+s.Macfarren. 
Overture—“ Demetrius” ......... 0.00 e eee ees Cusins. 
Selection—“ Acis and Galatea” 
Concerto: Pianoforte—Miss A. Goddard... . Benedict. 
PART Il. 
Ode—“ Alexander’s Feast”? . . soeceee Handel. 

Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s musical version of Burger’s cele- 

brated ballad of Lenora, which was so finely translated 
by Mr. Taylor, of Norwich, in the Monthly Magazine, and 
subsequently by the Hon. Mr. Spencer, Scott, and others, 
was a production highly creditable to the directors of the 
Harmonic Union. It would have been performed last 
year at one of the Philharmonic Concerts had not cir- 
cumstances prevented the fulfilment of the pledge which 
was made in the programme of intentions. The nature 
of the ballad, which has not only been frequently trans- 
lated into English, but as often pictorially illustrated, is 
well known, and the apostrophes of the unhappy heroine, 
whose chagrin at the non-appearance of her lover finds 
vent in rebellious imprecations against the justice and 
wisdom of Heaven, are as familiar as “‘ household words” 
to the readers of Sir Walter Scott, whose William and 
Helen is as popular in this country as the original poem 
is in Germany. At one of the concerts last year of the 
Royal Academy of Music, Mr. Macfarren’s cantata was 
attempted, but ‘with cruel wrong to the composition, for 
it was performed with the most mischievous and execra- 
ble inaccuracy, the students knowing very little of what 
they were about or else too inexperienced to deal with 
such a labor* The ballad is set for solo voices, with 
choruses, most of them of a complicated and elaborate 
character, full of Mendelssohnian color, and highly pic- 
turesque and suggestive. Mr. Benedict, who appeared 
to have taken considerable pains in the preparation of 
last night's performance, deserves, in many respects, to 
be praised for the results which he achieved; though 
much still remained undone. ‘The difficulties of the can- 
tata are very onerous. The chorus singers are often 
charged with passages of great intricacy, requiring a 
very intimate knowledge of the notes, as well as that 
immediate promptness of delivery from which the senti- 
ment of the moment derives its force and meaning. The 
tax both upon the vocalists and the instrumentalists is 
immense, and it was hardly to be wondered at if the first 
delivery was more or less wanting in clearness and intel- 
ligibility. The music is purely dramatic; and its charac- 
ter in this respect we have already indicated. It consists 
of an overture, or rather introduction, in F minor, follow- 
ed by choruses in C and E flat, of which the advent of 
the soldiery, the rejoicings of the crowd, and the restless 
search of Lenora for her lover, are the themes. The 
dialogue between the heroine dnd mother in which the 
former imprecates and the latter soothes, is expressed in 
a duet graphically alternating between D minor and G 
major. <A notturno in B flat, deliciously written for the 
instruments, forms an episode of great beauty, and pre- 
faces the arrival of Wilhelm, and introduces a duet 
for bass and soprano voices, chiefly in A, in which the 
spectre invites the maiden to accompany him. The 
yrincipal section of the cantata then takes place—name- 
y, that devoted to “ the ride.’ In this Mr. Macfarren’s 
owers as a musical scenist are very happily disclosed. 
The chorus, principally in F sharp minor, which des- 
cribes the onward rush of the spectral horseman, with 
all its fantastic concomitants, is highly characteristic, 
and replete with felicitous strokes of wild and supernatu- 
ral imagery—the short choral in D flat, the dirge of the 
phantom mourners, intercepting the ghostly progress of 
the “ ride ” with striking effect. The final apparition of 
the skeleton is portrayed in a choral recitative, in which 
the terrible phenomena conjured up by the poet are 
ymainted by a series of chromatic modulations, followed 
> a soprano solo and chorus, in F, the more open and 
purer complexion of which typifies the influence of the 
heavenly grace, and close the cantata with grandeur and 
sublimity. The principal vocalists were Madame Mac- 
farren, Herr Staudigl, and Miss Louisa Pyne. Mr. Mac- 
farren, who was seated in the body of the hall, was 
loudly called for, and upon ascending into the orchestra 
was received with the most deafening and enthusiastic 
cheers.—Herald, April 26. 

Tue Roya Irattan OrERA.—Gulielmo Tell was re- 
peated on the 16th, with increased effect; and won even 
new honors upon its third representation on the 19th. 
On the 21st, the Opera was Norma; and this was the 
occasion for the re-appearance of the universal favorite, 
Mad. Grisi. She met with the welcome whic!) wast be 
anticipated from a crowded house. On the 26th, Mario 
appeared in I Puritani (his first appearance this season) 
—on the 28th, was the first extra night, William Tell. 
Verdi's new opera Rigoletto is announced. 


Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—It was decided vester- 
day that Her Majesty’s Theatre will not open this season. 
Everything was arranged up to the last moment. Lord 
Ward, the noble and spirited entrepreneur, had come 
forward with the utmost liberality; Signor Puzzi, his 
representative, had secured a first-rate company on the 
most advantageous terms; and everything began to look 
well and encouraging for the speculation, and for the 
four or five hundred people, the great majority of whom 
depended upon it for their daily bread, when, at the 
eleventh hour, the whole plan was rendered abortive by 
the selfix-h opposition of certain individuals less wise 
than short-sighted.—Lond, Mus. World, Apr. 30. 
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WILLIAM KEKYZER 
WILL GIVE 
A MUSICAL SOIREE, 
ON SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 28th, 1853, 
AT THE 
Lecture Room of the Boston Music Hall. 


{F} Particulars in small bills. Tickets 50 cents each, to be 
had at the Music Stores, or of Mr. Keyzer, No. 5 Franklin 8t., 
and at the door. 


FOURTH EDITION, 
MARX’S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


\ TE have just published the Fourth Edition of the THEORY 

AND PRACTICE OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION, by Dr. 
A. B. Marx, translated from the third German edition, by 
Herman 8. Saront. Price $2,650. 

(= Copies will be sent by mail, prepaid, to any part of the 
country, on the receipt of Turer Doutars. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, 
New York. For sale by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


ZUNDEL’S NEW ORGAN BOOK, 
THE AMATEUR ORGANIST. 


Collection of Opening and Closing Voluntaries, original or 
arranged from the works of the most celebrated composers, 
the whole forming an excellent course of study for the Organ 
or Melodeon. By Joun ZunpeL, Prganist aot St. George's 
Church, &e. Price $1.50 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, 
New York. For sale by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington 
Street, Boston. 





NEW EDITION....JUST READY. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S GLEE BOOK, 


Consisting of a Selection of Glees, for Men's voices, adapted 
principally from the most admired German composers. By 
LowtL, Mason. Price $1. This Collection has heretofore 
been very popular, It contains nearly one hundred Glees, the 
words of which are mostly original, or especially translated 
from the German, and is the only work of the kind published 


in the country. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, 
New York. For sale by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


HASTINGS ON MUSICAL TASTE. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
DISSERTATION ON MUSICAL TASTE....By Taomas 
Hastinas, Esq. I2mo. cloth. Price $1.25....This work 
is comprised in seventeen chapters, and is very thorough, 
treating of Principles of Style in Execution ; Practical Dis- 
tinctions in regard to Selection and Execution; Union of 
Voices and Instruments ; Management of the same in Church 
Music ; Observations on Composition ; Melody and Harmony ; 
Lyrical Themes; Church Music; The Opera and Oratorio ; 
Specific Claims of Devotional Music ; Methods of Improvement 
in Devotional Music, ete. 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, : 
New York. For sale by OLIVER DITSON, 
Street, Boston, 


Ae We FRENZEL, 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, and late Leader of the “ Saxonta 
Orcuestra,” having made Boston his residence, is pre- 
pared to give Lessons on the Piano-Forte and in Singing, both 
in the English and German languages; also to accompany 
with the violin more advanced pupils in the Sonata-uos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. During the summer 
season, Mr F. offers his services to classes out of town. Or he 
will receive scholars, from the city or the country, at his Music 
Rooms, No. 4 Pine Street, Boston, where he may 
always be found before 10 A. M., and between the hours of 1 
and 3 P.M. iii 6 


23 Park Row, 
115 W ashington 
fii7 3t 


Pianos and Melodcons to Let. 
r 
OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
I AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 


conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value, 25 tf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
NHE STABAT MATER, by Rossini, at the low 


price of 75 cents. 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Wastng’on St. 


 ceeaataiaaes CELEBRATED MASS in C, 


IN VOCAL SCORE: 
With an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano-Forte, by 
Vincent Novello. With Latin and English text. Just pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
("Sold by all Music Dealers. iii nd 


HE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN :— 
ARRANGED FOR THE P1ano-Forte By J. N. Hum™et. 
The above excellent compositions are now in course of publi- 
cation by the subse riber 
Symphony No. 7, in A, op. 92, is now ready. 
Oliver ee 115 Washington St. 
(Bold by all Music Dealers iii4 
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Edward i. “Balch, 
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EW EDITION OF CARCASSI'S GUITAR 
BOOK. New and Improved Method for the Guitar, by 
M Carcassi. Price #2,50. 

This new edition of Carcassi’s celebrated method embraces 
much valuable matter not con ainedin those previously issued. 
These additions are those which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished author after an experience which enabled him to 
determine what was actually needed by the pupil for a tho- 
rough understanding of the art. The whole has been care- 
fully translated by a well known Professor of the Guitar, and 
is thereby rendered as free as possible from those slight but 
perplexing inaccuracies which sometimes become a part of 
translations and reprints. A number of popular songs in 
each of the different keys have been appended, which together 
with the masterly instructions of Carcassi, and his plain yet 
comprehensive course of Exercises, furnish all that is desir- 
able to both teacher and scholar. 

OLIVER DITSON, Publisher, 
115 Washington St. 


TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Best LKtalian, German, French and English Strings, 
AGENTS OF 
J. André, Offenbach; and G. André, Philadelphia, 
FOR THE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
CHOIR MUSIC, &e. 


(> Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, 
Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 

WHITE, A. WARREN WHITE. 
3m 


Sold, or 


IRA A J. 
iii 2 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
881 WASHINGTON STREET, 


No. BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 





All Foreign and American Musical Pablications received as 
soon as published, ii23 3 


x. D. COTTOR, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and eves. . 
6 t 


| EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 

Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount or 
Ouives, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 

Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
Jan. 8. 7 Tremont Row, Boston. 
J. W. TAVERNER, 
vr hl wy 7 oT) ¥ 7 gy sj <j 4 * WwW 
PROFESSOR OF BSLOCMIION, 
AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 30 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON. 


J. C. WOODMAN, 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Cracher af Singing, Pinwa Farte, Kc., 
No. 94 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
iii2 3m. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four ar and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BreeTHOVEN and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of Clementi and Haypy, as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices [G>We have appointed 

Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
Tremont TEMPLE, Boston, 


our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Eiitions of 
Beethove on, Mozart, Haydn, &c. &c. 
iii 2 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 
N 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Ke. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 
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JONAS CHICKERING, 
ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 
as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 
379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. tf 


HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 

HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 

monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 

used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 

in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

. HLEWS, 365 Washington St., ee 
t 


Apr. 10. 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO — 
Apr. 10. 








JIGNOR G. C. GUIDI iene informs his former 
pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish to take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 
Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
Washington street, where terms aml time for classes may be 
known. 
Orders or notes for Sig. G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 W ae street. Feb. 5. 


A CARD. 
IIE SUBSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin, and of 
Singing, after a clear and easy method. He will also accom- 
pany pupils, both in seminaries and in private houses, in the 
practice of Duets, Trios, &e. 
Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 
» March 26. - CARL GARTNER. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
__ Oct. 16. 3m 


T. “BRIC HE R, 


Organist and Conductor of lusic 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 
. ENTRANCE ON CHARDON St 


ng UNDER THE CHURCH... 
Jan. 2 - dm. 


H. S. CUTLER, 


Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Jounson,) No. 90 Tremont 
Strest, Boston, 22 tf 


fae MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. Ke. &e. 
Inquire of Messrs. Resp & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. ii] tf 











NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


15> Now in Europe ; will ,eturn 1st of June. Letters — 
be addressed at 19 Hanover St. 25 tf 


GEORGE. F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


>> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, THe Lecture Room or Kirk Street Caurcn, 
RESIDENCE, 34 Franxury Square, SuFFOLK SrrReet, 
feb. + LOW Et, MASS. 





Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iil4 tf Tremont Street. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half @ square, (8 lines, 2) or less, firstinsertion, . 
each additional inser. 
Fora square, (16 lines ,) first insertion, . . » +» «© « 
each additional insertion - 50 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quastenty. in advance. 





- $0.50 
25 
1.00 
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